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1 distinctive things 
you see in Heal’s shop 
are not necessarily expen- 
sive things. In fact, a com- 
parison of the prices of the 
bedroom furniture repro- 
duced alongside with prices 
elsewhere will show actual- 
ly how moderate they are. 


A discerning visitor will 
find here many delightful 
examples of those decorative 
accessories that play so 
decisive a part in the making 
or marring of a home, at 


Heal wa Son [ ta prices well suited to the 


nettle most moderate purse. 
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Tragedy of an kiderly Gentleman.—As far as Thought can Reach. 
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A NEW POLICY FOR THE LEAGUE? 


The Council of the League has passed for publication the following slightly con- 


densed version of the Report made by the Special Committee which was 


appointed 


on January 1oth last to consider the present situation and future possibilities of the 


League. The Committee, which 


met in all six times, consisted of the 


following 


members :—Mr. Charles Tennyson (Chairman), Miss Edith Craig, Mr. Arnold Bennett, 


Mr. Fisher White, Mr. Lee Matthews, Mr. 


Robert Mond, Mr. Albert Rutherston, 


Mr. W. J. Turner, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, and Mr. Granville-Barker (co-opted). 


E find that since its inception 

the Drama League has_suc- 

ceeded in several of its objects, 

particularly in providing a 
Central Bureau of Information of much 
utility to societies and individuals inter- 
ested in the Drama. That this bureau has 
been appreciated is proved by the fact that 
the affiliations, which when the last report 
was published in June numbered 66, now 
number 115. The League has also fulfilled 
its object of bringing to bear the force of 
organised opinion on specific questions of 
importance to the high development of 
the Drama, notably by its deputation to Mr. 
Fisher, by propaganda meetings held in 
many parts of the country, and by the 
organisation of such meetings as that held 
on the Sunday Opening of Theatres in 
January last. 

We find, however, that several important 
objects mentioned in the first prospectus 
have not been achieved, e.g., the formation 
of an adequate library and foreign bureau. 
Neither does it seem probable that on its 
present basis the League can ever hope 
for such a membership as would make such 
items in our programme possible. In view 
of this we are of the opinion that a new 
policy must be initiated, and in making 
suggestions for this policy we have first 
endeavoured to consider what are the most 
useful objects which the Drama _ League 
could at present undertake. 


I. NATIONAL THEATRE. 

In the first place we believe that the most 
useful enterprise in the whole sphere of 
English drama would be the establishment 
of a National Theatre. This is not the 
place to set out the reasons for this belief, 
but in view of the general interest in and 
support for the National Theatre idea, we 
venture to assume that members of the 
League will be in general sympathy with 
such a proposition. It will be remembered 
that an important effort to establish a 
National Theatre is already being made by 






the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre 
Committee, though the activities of this 
Committee have been seriously checked by 
the War. We recommend that a Special 
Committee should be set up to carry on an 
active propaganda on behalf of a National 
Theatre. 
II. LipRARY AND FoREIGN DRAMA 
BUREAU. 

In the second place we recommend the 
immediate establishment of an adequate 
Library and Foreign Bureau. The Library 
should contain as complete a list of plays as 
possible, ancient and modern books on the 
Art of the Theatre and on Costume. The 
Foreign Bureau and Library should be in 
charge of a separate secretary, and every 
effort should be made to establish connec- 
tion with Foreign Theatre Movements 
through correspondents in foreign countries 
throughout the world. No effort should be 
spared to make this bureau of the utmost 
practical utility to societies and individuals 
and above all to the professional theatre, so 
that any manager seeking information on 
any specific point connected with the stage 
in foreign countries could be supplied with 
such information or at once be put in touch 
with those who would give it. 


III. Crus. 

It is obvious that the British Drama 
League can only be maintained if it is 
placed on a very much more secure financial 
basis than at present, and we suggest that 
further support can best be obtained by 
establishing premises for the League which 
could also contain a Club Room and 
facilities for other attractions of a_ social 
and practical kind. By this we do not sug- 
gest the establishment of a club on _ the 
ordinary social lines, but a place where 
the bureau and library could be decently 
housed and containing a room for writing, 
reading and light refreshments, together 
with a room suitable for lectures, debates, 
conferences, etc. We suggest that if suit- 
able premises could be found, it should be 
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possible to secure from London alone some 
300 to 500 members at an annual! subscrip- 
tion of three to five guineas. For the 
establishment of such a club a foundation 
fund would have to be raised, and with this 
object we suggest that an appeal should 
forthwith be circulated setting forth the 
adva.itages of such a club as a convenience 
to individual members and as a centre of the 
League’s activities. 
IV. EpucaTIon OF AUDIENCES. 

At the same time we feel that the League 
should make continued efforts to stimulate 
appreciation of the better kind of produc- 
tion; we think that this can best be done by 
including in the Bulletin critical articles ot 
a more elaborate and technical sort than 
can be expected to tind their way into the 
press. We think that the co-operation ot 
the theatre could be enlisted without im- 
pairing the independent nature of such 
criticism, e.g., by the publication of special 


brochures treating outstanding productions 
in a detailed manner and written by pro- 
fessional actors, dramatists and_ scene- 
designers. 


We would emphasise the fact that as a 
result of economies in the publication of the 
Magazine, the Beggar’s Opera Ball which 
Mrs. Whitworth organised for the League 
last January, and of generous donations 
recently received, the present year ending 
June 30th should leave us with a_ small 
balance in hand as against a debit of some 
£300 at the end of our first year’s run 
ning. If a foundation tund can be 
accumulated by then, we should be in a 
position to start our new campaign in the 
early autumn of the present year clear of 
debt. We therefore suggest that the annual 
meeting of the League oext June will be 
the proper occasion to bring before the 
notice of our members the suggestions for 
a new policy of the League. 


THE NO PLAYS OF JAPAN 


Reviewed by Laurence Binyon 


The No Plays of Japan. By Arthur Waley. 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. net. 
HERE has been a good deal of 
talk lately about the Japanese No 
plays. Mr. Yeats and = Mr. 
Sturge Moore have both been so 
attracted by this peculiar dramatic form, 
that they have each exper:mented in it. 
These poets wisely eschewed a native theme, 
since Japanese drama is rooted in traditions 
of conduct and sentiment so different from 
our own that it hardly bears transplantation. 
No Western audience can really understand 
the code of extravagant loyalty to a feudal 
lord which inspires the Chushingura, the 
most popular of Japanese plays, which Mr. 
Masefield adapted in ‘‘ The Faithful.’’ The 
Chushingura belongs to the Kabuki, or 
popular theatre. The far shorter and severer 
No plays are on a quite different pattern and 
have mainly been an aristocratic perform- 
ance, though Mr. Waley corrects a prevalent 
wrong impression in pointing out that be- 
fore the popular theatre arose the No were 
performed before large and miscellaneous 
audiences. 


Since so much curiosity has been stirred 
about the No plays, Mr. Waley’s book 
comes out at a timely moment and should be 
read by all who are interested in dramatic 
art. It contains translations—the best that 
have hitherto been made—of some twenty 
dramas, together with summaries of a 
number of others, and an account of the 
origiz and development of the theatre, the 
manner ‘n which the plays were performed, 
etc.; in fact, the fuVest and most accurate 
information possible. One could wish for 
more illustrations, but Mr. Oswald Sickert’s 
description of actual performances given at 
the end ot the book compensates in some 
measure for this lack. It was only in 1908 
that the re-discovery of the lost works of 
Seami, an actor-dramatist of the 14th 
century, shed a flood of light on the early 
history of No, till then obscure. Seami 
wrote go plays himself, and he also wrote 
a treatise on the dramatic art, one of the 
most interesting treatises on drama _ that 
exists. Mr. Waley gives extracts from this 
work, hitherto unknown in Europe, and they 
illustrate the thoroughness and intense care 
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for detail which the Japanese carry into all 
their arts. 

What exactly is a No play? At its 
simplest, it ‘‘ consists of a dance preceded 
by a dialogue which explains the significance 
of the dance or introduces circumstances 
which lead naturally to the dancing of it.’’ 
The chanting of the dancer’s part, while he 
dances, ‘‘ falls almost entirely to the chorus, 
ten or twelve individuals seated motionless 
at the side of the stage.’’ The music of 
flute and drums accompany the chanting. 
Masks are worn, but only by the principal 
actor and his companion or ‘‘ adjunct.’’ The 
dresses are gorgeous and elaborate, the 
scenery merely symbolic. ‘‘ Dance’’ may 
give a false impression of the movements, 
which are slow and formal, though made 
with tense muscles and the extreme of com- 
pressed energy. The dancer employs a 
stamp of the stockinged foot to emphasize 
the rhythm. Seami’s note that ‘‘ in repre- 
senting anger the actor should yet retain 
some gentleness of mood, else he will por- 
tray not anger but violence ’’—reminding us 
of Hamlet’s advice to the players—is typical. 
The plays are written partly in prose, partly 
in verse. The training of actors began at 


seven years old. Mr. Waley,has ingeniously 
illustrated the methods of No by showing 
how the Duchess of Malfi story might have 


been treated by a No writer. In the usual 
type of play the action does not take place 
before our eyes, but is lived through again 
by the ghost of one of those who experienced 
it. 

I can best give some idea of the form by 
a brief account of one of the plays here 
translated. Komachi, the most famous 
poetess of Japan, had many lovers in her 
youth, but treated them cruelly. To one of 
them, Shosho, she said she would not listen 
till he had come on a hundred nights from 
his house to hers. It was a long way. He 
came through rain, snow and storm for a 
hundred nights save one; for on the last he 
died. Komachi grew old; her friends 
abandoned her; she wandered about in rags 
and beggary. The play opens with a 
couplet spoken by a priest; it is of mystical 
tenor, evoking a spiritual mood. He then 
tells of his intention to visit the shrines of 
the Capital. A second priest tells how voca- 
tion came to him, and how he has cast off 
the ties of the world. The two take an 


imaginary journey (usually mimed and 
described in verse) and arrive at the place 
where Komachi sits at sunset on a sacred 
stupa. In beautiful verse she recalls the 
glory of her youth; now she fears all men’s 
eyes. The Priests are scandalized to see a 
beggar-woman on the sacred seat ‘* formed 
in the shape of Buddha’s body.’’ They re- 
buke her, but she refutes their arguments. 
They ask her name, that they may pray for 
her. She tells it with shame; and they, and 
then the chorus, lament over the contrast 
between her past and present. Now comes 
the extraordinary climax of the play; for 
Komachi becomes possessed by the ghost 
of her dead lover and lives over again the 
passion of the stealthy night-journey in rain 
and wind and darkness, till with his death- 
agony she is released and becomes herself 
again, and implores the peace of Buddha. 
Though so short, the play has such volume 
that it seems anything but slight: it has a 
contained intensity which is matched in the 
gestures of the actual performers. 


A LETTER FROM LAMBETH. 

The following letter has been received 
by the Hon. Secretary of the Drama 
League from His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in reference to the meeting at 
King’s College on Thursday, June 30th, in 
support of the Shakespeare for Schools 
Emergency Fund. 

DEAR Mr. WHITWORTH, 

It is very very difficult to understand the 
sentiments of those, if such there be, who 
deprecate the initiation of children, under 
careful and wise guidance and choice of 
subjects, into the glories of Shakespearean 
drama. Even what is at the time beyond 
them is preparing them for the better 
understanding of it some day, and no one 
who knows the success which has attended 
the preparation given in the schools to the 
children who go to see the play, can doubt 
the possibility or rather the certainty of 
real and lasting gain. 

It would be disastrous indeed were the 
technical difficulties which have arisen as 
regards finance to prevent the development 
of a plan fraught with large possibilities 
for good. 

I am, 
Yours very truly, 
RANDALL CANTUAR. 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 


in signed articles printed in this Journal 


HE publication day of _ this 

month’s ‘‘ Drama ’’ has_ been 

slightly accelerated in order that 

copies of the Report of the 
Special Committee may be in the hands of 
our members prior to the Annual Meeting 
of the League at Seaford House on Friday, 
July 1. The attention of members and of 
all our readers is specially invited to this 
Report which states the case with regard 
to new developments of policy which will 
be fully discussed at the Annual Meeting. 
The recommendations of the Report have 
been already accepted in principle by the 
Council of the League. In the concrete 
form of two definite resolutions they are 
now to be put before our members, and it 
is for our members to say whether or not 
they should be formally incorporated in the 
League’s programme. 


S 


The plays presented by Miss Horniman 
are already in great demand by our 
affiliated societies, and we welcome this 
indication of activity at a season of the 
year which generally marks a_ certain 
decline in theatrical adventure. We would 


remind our members that the list of these 
plays appeared in the June number of the 
magazine, and that the number can still be 
obtained from this office. It will be sent 
free to the Secretary of any new society, 
the address of which is given to us by one 
of our own members with a_ personal 
recommendation. 


ty 


On another page we print a memorial 
tribute to Lovat Fraser, whose death at 
the early age of 32 deprives the English 
stage of one of its brightest hopes. A 
member of the Workshops Committee of 
the Drama League, he had been from the 
first one of the League’s kindest and most 
generous friends. Stage designs from him 
have been twice reproduced in ‘‘ Drama,”’ 
and his gift of the original poster design 
for the Beggar’s Opera was a valued prize 
at the Drama League Ball at the beginning 
of the year. Thus do we share in the 
wider loss which must be irreparable. 


S 


When these words appear the theatrical 
slump will probably be at its depth— 
theatres closed and unemployment rife 
throughout the country. There is a feel- 
ing, however, that this may be a darkness 
before dawn, and with the return of indus- 
trial peace, next Autumn may see a revival. 
Notwithstanding the slump in the profes- 
sional theatre, the evening of the last 
Sunday in June witnessed no less than 
four new productions by London semi- 
private societies ! 

o° 

An account of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats to the Brigg Dramatic 
Reading Society appears on page 70 of 
this This lecture was emphatically 
successful, and Miss Lardelli informs us 
that Mr. Yeats may be willing to repeat it 
to other similar societies. For particulars, 
application should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Drama League. 


ty 

Subscriptions to the League fall due at 

the end of the month. Will members 

kindly note and save themselves the 
nuisance of being reminded? 


issue. 





CLAUD LOVAT FRASER 


An artist of rare and exquisite gifts has 
passed from among us. A few hours ago 
we walked behind that which had held so 
rich a fulness of life, up a quiet country 
lane in a countryside which for him had 
been the source of so much _ inspiration. 
Those were his hills, his trees; fat swelling 
elms that seem, so grandly do they spread 
themselves, to make invisible all lesser 
growth. Round a slight bend we came, 
and there, being made, was a great hay- 
stack. It stood against the skyline topping 
the hill, elms on the left, the stack half built 
making a splendid architecture, with little 
figures of men perched, as it seemed, all 
over it. Below another group of figures, a 
bright red scarf somewhere, a touch of 
blue, behind all a bunch of tumbling clouds. 

I thought of him very happily at this 
moment, for here, reflected back from 
whence it came, was his spirit, caught 
again in a form which it was his joy to use 
and to give: his gift to us for all time. 

It was some few years before the war 
that I first met Lovat. (I cannot call him 
by any other name.) He was working 
then at Westminster under Walter 
Sickert, disliking thoroughly the routine of 
an art school, working busily out of it 


(perhaps even in it) at drawings of beaux, 


theatre folk, pirates and buccaneers. Gay 
drawings these were, full of life, character, 
and style, showing an immense promise. | 
remember how greatly impressed I was, 
but it was some little time later on before I 
learnt how truly rich his imagination was 
and how wide its significance. Then came 
interruptions and I saw but little of his 
work; then the war. It was on Lovat’s 
return from it in 1916, that we met again 
and he showed mea whole series of remark- 
able drawings. It was then that I recog- 
nised to the full how rare a talent had 
appeared among us, a recognition which 
others possibly, more happy than myself in 
their early knowledge of him, had recog- 
nised already. How wonderfully Lovat 
has used the so short time allowed him, the 
amazing variety of the work he has 
achieved proves : whilst in the wide field of 
design there is little ground that he does 
not cover. 

I wrote of him once in a short foreword 
for the catalogue of his exhibition at the 
Mansard Galleries in October, 1919, that 
be Mr. Fraser appears to have sat 
working gravely, a sort of general prac- 


titioner in decoration, for whose analysis 
and treatment have come all manner of 
beings and things, to be sent forth again 
moulded into a new radiance of health and 
vitality, the result of his healing touch.’’ 


And again : 

‘** In searching for an analysis as to why, 
in spite of the great variety of actual 
subject dealt with, there should exist 
throughout so subtle a cohesion of thought 
and expression, the conclusion to which | 
have come is that Mr. Fraser is above all a 
dramatic artist: he is, in fact, the real 
artist of the theatre. Tragedy, comedy, 
farce, melodrama even: in such terms does 
life appear to make its appeal to him. The 
result is patent: in Mr. Fraser’s work we 
are given a dramatic rendering of whatso- 
ever he visualises, whether it is a design 
for a printed page, a poster, a farm house, 
a street, a group of contemporary soldiers 
or any other motive. 

‘* The instinct of intense drama is there 
for us to enjoy in whatsoever form of pre- 
sentation Mr. Fraser may choose to offer. 
It is as unconscious as it is logical and as 
satisfying as it is courageous. 23 

I may be pardoned, I trust, for quoting 
thus from what I had previously written. 
For me, who am of a different craft, the 
task of translating thoughts into words is a 
difficult one. What I had said then about 
Lovat’s work appears to be more than true 
to-day when we are brought to realise how 
fine a career has been cut short. At least 
I know of no artist who, whilst he lived, 
enjoyed a fuller life or made a more noble 
use of his powers. 

He was in front of, not behind his 
promise, and his work is a complete ex- 
pression of what he had set out to do. 

Thus his life appears a very perfect one, 
and we whom he has enriched, whilst we 
mourn a dearly loved friend and com- 
panion, must rejoice, when thinking of the 
artist, that it was so. Among the draw- 
ings and designs which he has left com- 
pleted, I know of none more beautiful or 
more expressive of his rare imagination 
than a set of a dozen or so of heroic and 
fantastic figures of the theatre. He had 
done them but lately; it is pleasant to feel 
that they are perhaps the best he has done 
for the theatre or for any other purpose. 
Lovat would like it so. 


ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 





NEWS FROM NORTH & SOUTH 


COTSWOLD PLAYERS. 

John Masefield has agreed to be President 
for the year. By way of inaugurating his 
year of office, we played his ‘* Tragedy of 
Nan’’ at his own village of Wooten near 
Boar’s Hill, Oxford, on April 28. The 
company drove over from Stroud in a motor- 
bus, and spent a delightful day as the guests 
of Mr. Masefield and his family and friends. 
This was our tenth performance of ‘‘ Nan,”’ 
and probably the best. Mr. Masefield had 
devoted two days to rehearsals, and gave 
us enormous help, especially in the ‘‘ crowd 
and confusion ’’ scenes in the third act. 

Under his inspiration we hope to hold a 
Folk Drama Festival at Woodchester, 
Stroud, in the early autumn, at which 
various companies of players from Oxford- 
shire and the Cotswolds will meet to give 
and to witness plays. 

The performance of ‘‘ Milestones ’’ in 
Stroud on January 4 and 5, was the most 
ambitious bit of work we have yet attempted, 
and proved a day of triumph. We hope to 
repeat it several times in the autumn. The 
season has been a busy one. Working in 
conjunction with the forward movement of 
the Y.M.C.A., with Service Men’s Clubs 
and other village organisations, we have 
given over thirty performances in the towns 
and villages of the Cotswolds. New ground 
was broken at Bristol by three day’s shows 
at the Folk House on February 10, 11 and 
i2: we played ‘‘ The Wooing of Wundle,’’ 
‘““The Tragedy of Nan,’ ‘* The 1ooth 
Yew,’’ by Constance Smedley, our founder, 
‘* No Class,’’ by H. O. Barnett, and several 
other pieces. At Bristol we received a very 
cordial welcome and have accepted an in- 
vitation to pay a second visit in June. Of 
the several shows which we gave for the 
Warriors’ Fund, the most notable was a per- 
formance of Conan Doyle’s ‘*‘ Waterloo.’’ 


EXETER DRAMA LEAGUE. 

Two performances were given on Thurs- 
day, April 28th, of a dramatic entertainment 
produced by Miss Newmarch, aided by other 
members of this Society. It consisted of a 
brilliant little farce of her own composition, 
‘* The Crystal Gazer,’’ and a dramatic ver- 
sion of Eden Phillpotts’ ‘‘ Sweet Yarrow,’’ 
which was admirably rendered by Miss New- 
march and her company in broad Devonshire 
dialect. 


BRIGG DRAMATIC READING 
SOCIETY. 

The Brigg Dramatic Reading Society, a 
society of twenty enthusiastic members, re- 
ceived the honour of a visit from Mr. W. B. 
Yeats on the evening of May 26th at the 
Brigg High School. 

Mr. Yeats gave a delightful and inspiring 
rendering of several of his best-known 
poems with an indication at the same time 
of the circumstances in which these poems 
were written. His birthplace, Sligo, and 
the atmosphere of myth and faerie lore 
which pervades Galway had been his main 
inspiration. 

‘* Innisfree ’’ was actually composed 
when he was walking in the Strand, long- 
ing for home :— 

‘* T hear lake water lapping with low sound 
by the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway or on the 

pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.’’ 

The description, ‘‘ There midnight’s all a 
glimmer, and Moon a purple glow,’’ had 
been criticized, but if people only knew, in 
Innisfree the Moon is purple! An American 
lady had asked him if the ‘‘ nine bean rows’”’ 
were scarlet runners! He felt jealous of 
this poem as a mother might if one of her 
children were specially selected for the notice 
of strangers. 

‘* Innisfree ’’ led to ‘‘ The Fiddler of 
Dooney,’’ and then followed a most delicate 
and yet forceful description of Irish mys- 
ticism and the belief both Pagan and 
Christian in the Unseen. It is a mingling 
of phantasy and legend, which to the mind 
of the poet is a revelation of truth. 

There were some charming touches of 
humour in the lecture. An account of a 
priest who pretended to translate a Celtic 
poem into flowing words, including ‘‘ shy 
as a rabbit’’ and a ‘‘ domestic bereave- 
ment.’’ Nevertheless it inspired the poem: 


‘* Shy one, shy one, 
Shy one of my heart.’’ 


Some such incident, Yeats declared, had 
given rise to most of his love poems. For 
example, the best lines of ‘‘ The Salley 
Garden ’’ were inspired by an old Irish song 
the maid ‘‘ Bridget’’ sang in her work 
about the house. 
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The question of Roman Catholic Irish 
nationality and the position of the Anglo- 
Irishman were sketched with extraordinary 
insight and sympathy. These were illus- 
trated by the poem on ‘“‘ Kathleen the 
Daughter of Houlihan’ and by a 
remarkable later poem on the death of an 
Anglo-Irishman of Galway, an airman who 
brought down nineteen German planes in the 
war. He was drawn to the fight in the 
clouds not by any sense of nationality, but 
by incontrollable impulse and inspiration. 

Mr. Yeats then spoke of his later work, 
particularly with the drama, in ‘‘ Plays 
for an Irish Theatre.’’ He dwelt specially 
upon the ‘‘ Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
which had been read by the society with 
special interest and admiration. 

A short, interesting discussion followed in 
which the audience realised that the poet’s 
‘* vision ’’ was needed more than anything 
in the present state of the world’s unrest. 
Mr. Yeats spoke sadly of a lack of ‘‘theme,”’ 
but under all his words the greatest of all 
themes became manifest—that of religion 
and philosophy. 


The Brigg Dramatic Reading Society 


hopes to act the ‘‘ Land of Heart’s Desire’’ 


ir July. 
M. L. LaRDELLI. 


BATH PLAYGOERS. 

A public reading of Clemence Dane’s “‘ A 
Bill of Divorcement’’ in the Old Pump 
Room, concluded the 1920-21 session of the 
Bath Playgoers Society. Mr. Nigel Play- 
fair had opened the season with a lecture 
on ‘* The Staging of Shakespeare’s Plays,”’ 
and then a well planned programme, a 
feature of which was Papers, with illustrated 
readings by carefully selected casts, was 
systematically worked through. The first 
Paper, on ‘‘ Ibsen,’’ was given by Mr. C. 
Montagu, the Hon. Secretary; Mr. Harold 
Downs contributed one on ‘“* John Gals- 
worthy—the Dramatist.’’ Mr. Herbert 
Lambert dealt with ‘‘ Irish Dramatists ’’; 
Mrs. E. A. Sonnenschein with ‘* Eliza- 
bethan and Restoration Drama Contrasted’’; 
and Dr. C. J. Whitby, one of whose plays 
“The Waiting Game ’’ was read in March, 
with ‘‘ Strindberg,’’ this particular Paper, 
also the illustrative reading—‘‘ Creditors ”’ 
—being repeated before members of the 


Bristol Playgoers’ Club. In addition, Mr. 
C. P. Crowther lectured on ‘‘ Japanese No 
Drama,”’ Mrs. F. W. Rogers (Bristol) gave 
a dramatic reading of ‘‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,’’ and ordinary play readings included 
‘The Younger Generation,’’ ‘‘ Ghosts,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton,’’ also read- 
ing of ‘* The Title,’’ by Bristol Playgoers. 
Mr. Arnold Ridley, who has been associated 
with the Birmingham and Plymouth Reper- 
tory Theatre got in touch with the Society 
on his return to Bath towards the end of the 
season and did excellent work in connection 
with the Pump Room reading. In appre- 
ciation the readers presented him with 
cigarette case. The programme fully main- 
tained the standard set during the Society’s 
first season. There was a largely increased 
membership, and the average attendance 
was Satisfactory. Arising out of the sea- 
son’s work is a desire to extend the activities 
of the Society. This was indicated by Mr. 
Downs at the Pump Room, where he ap- 
pealed for support essential for the desired 
development. Undoubtedly, if the third 
season reveals an advance equivalent to that 
made during the second, it will suffice to 
enable excellent work on a more diversified 
and more important scale to be attempted 
and successfully accomplished. 


SHEFFIELD PLAYGOERS. 

Miss Radford sends us a copy of the 
Annual Report of this Society which is the 
record of a wide range of excellent 
activity. Fourteen evenings have been 
devoted to the Reading, Study and Dis- 
cussion of Plays which were selected with 
a view to keeping the members in touch 
with (a) plays of the year, (b) plays which 
owe their existence to the Repertory Move- 
ment, (c) plays representative of contem- 
porary foreign drama. Nineteen plays 
were read in all, aggregating 154 parts, 
which were sustained by 61 ladies and 
gt gentlemen. Actual productions during 
the year included Galsworthy’s Founda- 
tions and St. John Hawkin’s The Casillio 
Engagement. Both were voted artistic 
successes, and each resulted in a profit of 
#10. The Society also printed and 
circulated a pamphlet on ‘‘ Education 
and the Drama,’’ which has won attention 
all over the country. 
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THE ASHBURTON GROUP. 


The Ashburton Group, whose headquarters are at 
28, Red Lion Square, W.C., are interested in every 
side of the drama, and, as their programmes indi- 
cate, they endeavour to give their interests practical 
application. 

Ihe Group has now completed its second season, 
and it may be of interest to summarize its activities 
during the last twelve months. Under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Ben Greet, its President, periodical visits 
have been made to interesting plays, and at subse- 
quent meetings the plays have been discussed and 
criticised, a practice which has been very valuable 
from every point of view. Meetings are held once 
a month, the first season being given largely to play 
readings, but during the past year the Group has 
developed the performance of short plays, and excel- 
lent productions have been given of Lord Dunsany’s 
Tents of the Arabs, Miles Malleson’s Little White 
Thought and W. B. Yeats’ Land of Heart's 
Desire, with music for voices and strings specially 
composed by one of our members. Varied pro- 
grammes were also given on specified subjects—the 
Celtic revival, Arabian literature, and Pirates. An 

as devoted to the subject of play-making 

ls, with a demonstration of methods. This 
provoked much discussion. Shakespeare’s birthday 
was celebrated by a series of scenes from the plays, 
illustr g the Women of Shakespeare, with a run- 
tary by Seymour Marks. A Persian 

us songs and poems from that rich 

addition to a talk on Omar Kayyam 

Levey and a performance of his 

tion of the Rubiyat (‘The Ruby in the 

Mr. das Gupta, one of our Vice-Presi- 

roduced for us.Tagore’s Post Office, and 

ibeth Baker, another Vice-President, gave 

f new short play, Miss Bentham’s 

utstanding event of the season was 

ght Festival, when the ancient cere- 

ed of selecting the King and Queen 

cutting the Cake. This was fol- 

dances, a revue of the plays given 

g the year, some delightful songs 

Lanchester, and a performance of the 
George and the Dragon. The most 
of the season was the revival of Noah’s 
the Chester Cycle of miracle plays. 
now running a class for Country 
jer the E.F.D.S. and an elementary 
nythmics. 
ef is concerned, it is hoped to 
two full-length plays next 
liscussions and pot-pourri evenings 
the Stage, Eurhythmics, Beggars, 

, ballads, the Open Road, and so on. 
a local news sheet. The 
discussions will be developed. Many 

f > Group are taking part in perform- 
jelightful outdoor play, Chaucer Redivi- 
Garden in July. We shall welcome 

ne interested in community play- 


the future 


S€ to run 


ny 


I suggestion that we should like 
uition in the near future, a suggestion 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 


COMMENDABLE PLAYS 
By AusBREy HIGGIns. 

The League of Notions (at the New Oxford). 

If (at the Ambassadors). 

London’s Grand Guignol (at the Little Theatre). 

The Circle (at the Haymarket). 

A Bill of Divorcement (at the St. Martin’s). 

Russian Ballet (at the Princes’). 

The Pedlar’s Basket (at the Everyman). 


{braham Lincoln (at the Lyceum). 





PLAY CENSORSHIP. 


The London County Council of Public Morality 
are determined to raise once again the question of 
a Revised Censorship, not, we understand, be- 
cause of any flagrant cases of licence in the theatre 
of recent months, but because they are convinced 
that the present regulations are open to abuse and 
are in danger of being worked without logic or 
consistency. 


A Conference on the subject has been convened 
by the above-named Council at the Kingsway 
Hall on Thursday, June joth at 3 p.m. Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth will be in the chair, and the 
discussion will be opened by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Other speakers announced are Mr. Alfred Lugg, 
Mr. Archibald Allen, and Mr. W. P. Mara. That 
an effort is being made to ensure a_ thoroughly 
representative gathering is shown by the fact that 
the letter summoning to the meeting is signed by, 
among others, the Bishop of London, Father 
Bernard Vaughan, the Rev. Principal Garvie, Miss 
Edith Neville, and lady Selbourn. Needless to 
say, all members of the British Drama League will 
be welcomed at this meeting, which is timed to 
close at an hour which will enable them to hurry 
on to the Shakespeare for Schools Meeting at 
King’s College at 5.30. 


The Phoenix Society gave its eighth perform- 
ance on June 26th, the play chosen being Ben 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair. ‘*The  play,”’ 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘ lacks plot, but a very 
perfect ‘ production ’ kept the audience interested. 
Ben Field, Ernest Thesiger, Angela Baddeley, and 
Roy Byford—all excellent.”’ 





that has already been put forward by the British 
Drama League. We should like to have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting other Groups in London and the 
district, and if any other Group is interested in the 
idea we shall be very glad to get into communica- 
tion with them. Letters should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Seymour Marks, Ashburton Group, 
28, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 














Costumes & Designs 








TOM HESLEWOOD 


TOM HESLEWOOD ERIC COW LEY 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


We supply Costumes for London and Provincial pro 
ductions, Amateur Theatricals & Fancy Dress Balls. 


Members of the BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


will receive special attention 


All the costumes used by the late Mr H. B Irving 
in his productions have recently been added to our stock 


Tube Station: Covent Garden (2 minutes) 
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4432 Gerrard 
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Society for 
Pure English 


] . Preliminary Announcement and 
s List of Members. iut 


TRACT No. 


il « On English Homophones. | 
Med 


TRACT No. . ROBERT BRIDGES 


Svc Paper cover, 2/6 net 
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The Pronunciation of Ena 
Li 
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By JOHN SARGEAUNT Wit 
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TRACT No. V: The Englishing of French 
Words By BRANDER 

MATHEWS ) < BruUNpEN’s Pores 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Medium 8s Paper cover, 6 


HUMPHREY 


Oxford University Press 


MILFORD 


Amen Corner, Londo 
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Village Plays, Pageants & Country Dances 


ACTING CLOTHES FOR HIRE 


Historical, E 


Emblematic 





ecclesiastical, 

Oriental, &c. 

in rich colours and good 
designs 

SEND FOR LIST 


ROSOMAN SHAW, Hatfield Place, BATH 
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A LECTURE for TEACHERS on LANGUAGE EURHYTHMICS 


ERTRUDE INGHAM i Miss MONA SWANN 
n the Lecture Theat at 
Bream’s Buildings 


1 SATURDAY 


Chancery Lane 


JULY 2nd, 1921 














READY ON JUNE 15th 





Published by the Poetry Bookshop 





A LIST OF 101 
COMMENDABLE PLAYS 


Compiled by the Plays and Publications Committee of the British Drama League for 


the use of Community Theatres, Schools and Dramatic Groups in Town and Country 


With Coloured Cover by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 


An au horitative guide to the dramatic literature of ancient and modern times, with practical notes on production, etc. 


Price ls. 6d. net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Special terms to Members of the Drama League, see page 60 of this issue 








Your 


P | 
\s a Member of The British Drama League 
it is your privilege to recommend for 
membership in the League any of your 


friends or acquaintances who would 
benefit thereby and who could help us in 
the good work. 

It might be said that this is not only a 
privilege but also a duty, and we appeal 
for your prompt and hearty interest ‘n 
strengthening our organization. 

Will you speak about the League’s work 
and its claims to your friends? Will 
you send us their names so that we may 
get in touch with them direct and invite 
them to join us in this interesting and 
helpful work ? 

Just fill in and decach the coupon, post it 
to Headquarters, and we will send full 
particulars by return. 


Membership Fee includes Subscription 
to the Magazine 


To the Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


I nominate the following for membership in the 
League : 
Name 
Address 


Name 


Address 


Nominating Member: 


Name 


\ddress 











